Locating St. Martin in Caribbean 
Sociolinguistic Typology 


|. St. Martin in relation to Caribbean Sociolinguistic Typology 


St. Martin is a typical “Island-In-Between” neglected by virtually 
every academic discipline in Caribbean Studies. This paper aims at 
vorrecting this neglect and at stimulating further studies of St. Martin 
by highlighting the significance of St. Martin data and analysis in the 
sonstruction of theories of Caribbean language and society. For 
example, St. Martin is probably the best and most illustrative example 
of the “openness” which is said to characterize Caribbean societies, 
past and present. The study will begin by exploring the social history 
of the island as a background to the study of the contemporary and 
historical sociolinguistic situation. The paper will then present an 
overview of the macro- and micro-sociolinguistic structure of the 
island, revealing St. Martin as a very small, logistically manageable 
and fruitful laboratory for studying ethno-linguistic diversity and the 
nature of “identity” as presented in Culture Studies of the Caribbean. 
"nally, the paper will present St. Martin popular vernacular as a 
typical “Category 3” Caribbean vernacular, look at the complexity of 
sorting out the different historical linguistic inputs and propose new 
ways of classifying Caribbean English-based vernaculars and dialects. 


2. The Colonial and Ethno-History of St. Martin 


This section will deal with the ethno-history of the island focusing 
on the contact scenarios that have taken place in the post-Columbian 
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period. The questions posed are: 
1) How did English become the popular linguistic choice ame 
community members? 
2) Where did the slave populations originate? 
3) What are the different socio-historical inputs into t 
development of the St. Martin popular vernacular? 


2.1. Early St. Martin History 


In 1629 a group of French and English colonists, forced to leas 
Kitts, found refuge in St. Martin. Some months later, 14 Frenel 
remained on the island while the rest returned to St. Kitts in 16 
Shortly thereafter, in 1631, the Dutch settled in St. Martin; it was th 
first Caribbean settlement. j 

St. Martin soon came to be known for its rich salt ponds. Beca 
of its fruitful salt production complementing an already suce 
fishing industry, Dutch cargo ships frequented St. Martin, The Dut 
historian J. Hartog tells of a person “who visited Sint Maarten in Jur 
1632, not even a year after occupation, [that] counted 25 enter 
ships in three weeks” (Hartog 1981: 25). In 1633, there were * 
Dutchmen, only two of which were women, 20 black males, 10) bi 
females, and one Indian (sic) woman” (p. 26). 


2.1.1 The Dutch and the Netherland Antilles 


After the Spanish expelled them from St. Martin in 1633, the Du 
found refuge among the Windward Islands, basically Aruba, Bo 
and Curagao, the islands now known as ABC. From this polit ¢ 
they would use Curacao as a slave depot for transporting and trad) 
slaves throughout the Caribbean. Yet, the Dutch still needed to see 
a spot in the North-Eastern Caribbean for economic and strates 
purposes. Thus they took St. Eustatius as a trading post in 1696. 
the end of 1648 the Dutch regained control of St. Martin after fiftes 
years’ absence. In the second half of the 17" century, and contint 
into the first decade of the 18", St. Martin’s population growth 
erratic. The British occupied it from 1690 to 1698, and in 170 J 
French left, 
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By 1715, a population of 361 whites and 244 slaves inhabited the Dutch 
side. Hartog (1981) states that from 1715 to 1750, the population 
quadrupled: 400 whites and over 1500 slaves, signaling the advent of 
the plantation period which never reached the heights it attained in 
other territories because of the small size of the island and the 
profitable economic alternative — salt (p. 41). Over the next 20 years, 
there would be a massive influx of slaves, moving the population to 
600 whites and 3,500 slaves (p.130). Hartog states that most slaves 
were bought and brought in from neighboring islands occupied by 
the English, and that little direct importation took place from Africa 
to St. Martin. This is the first major fact accounting for the presence 
of an English-based vernacular on the island. 

During the French and Indian War (1756-63), the English occupied 
the French side of St. Martin. How many slaves the English brought 
in is unknown. How many of these occupants remained after the war 
culminated is also unclear. After the war, the population on the French 
side of St. Martin grew substantially. 


2.2. British Economic Developments and St. Martin 
Ethnolinguistic Development 

Faraclas et al. (2007) have shown how economic systems created a 
lasting impact on the language and culture of the Caribbean islands. 
The shift from communal living and subsistence economies (typical of 
sociétés de cohabitation and sociétés d’habitation) to plantation 
institutions and capitalist production led to pressures on the culture, 
language and identity of the indigenous Caribbean peoples and the 
African slaves brought to the New World. Notwithstanding, Faraclas et 
al. (2007: 253) propose a broad generalization of the model of the African- 
based identity in the face of European domination and control: 


African and Afro-Caribbean peoples brought a de-centered, hetero- 
glossic sense of personal authority over language and of personal 
power through language into the Creole Space. Rather than viewing 
language and power as located ‘elsewhere,’ that is, among the cultue 
ral and political elites (an attitude that would come to typify European 
and Euro-Caribbean peoples), Africans and Afro-Caribbean peoples 
retained thelr traditional sense of personal and community control 
over thelr languages and their lives, 
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However, the inevitable symptoms of the colonial syndrome, 
alienation and the acceptance of a cultural hierarchy that aser 
the highest values to things European, resulted in cul 
linguistic ambivalence and ambiguity, which continue to 
the Caribbean psychological and cultural identity, especially It 
urbanizing and modernizing sectors of these societies, 


2.3. Fluctuation in St. Martin Demographics: Emigration fy 
19" Century and Immigration in the 20 Century 
A primary factor that led to the economic halt in St. Martin 
19" Century was the abolition of slavery. By 1860, Dutch St. 
held merely 11 of the 35 plantations in operation seventy years @ 
(Hartog 1981: 71). Important to note was the neglect that St 
experienced during the years after slavery when the cane f 
salt ponds were not equipped with the manpower to prov 
attention that these industries needed. 
In addition to the abolition of slavery, the French and English. | 
also had a hand in the island’s administration at the turn of U 
century and lasting into the beginning of the 19" conta 
contributed to this change in economic and commercial produc 
Commerce and navigation came to a near standstill in St. 
the arrival of the French Revolutionary troops in 1795 (Spee! 
185). During the second interim English administration, the Bi 
occupied St. Martin for 5 years, After this brief control over the 
they handed back the Northern part to France in 1815, c 
Southern part to Holland in 1816. However, the Duteh n 
recuperated from the loss of economic activity during the 19" ¢ 
depression in St. Martin. 
English continued to be a force in St. Martin, chiefly bec 
historical links and its heightened economic activity in the reg 
well as demographic and ethno-linguistic links with St. Kitts ar 
Leeward Islands, In the general context of the hetero-glossie p 
of speakers of Dutch, French, English, and a minority of spe 
other different ethnic backgrounds, English was used as a lin 
ca for the trade and administration of Afro-Caribbean , 
Martin from its beginnings in the 17" century. Because nowt 
slaves were imported from British islands, they arrived in St. 4 
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speaking a variety of English-based vernacular that had evolved in 
the Leeward Islands. The on-and-off British presence in the island 
was sufficient to ensure British economic interests and the dominance 
of English as the vehicle for these interests. 

Economic activity soared in St. Martin in the second half of the 
20" century with heavy development/investment and the flourishing 
of the tourism industry. This resulted in massive immigration of 
workers from virtually everywhere in the Caribbean but especially 
from Dominican Republic, Haiti and the Leeward Islands. 


2.4. Sociétés de Cohabitation in St. Martin History 

Caribbean social history identifies three major macro political 
economic systems: the société d‘habitation (Settler Society) 
exemplified by the Hispanic Caribbean and, to a lesser extent, the 
French Caribbean and Barbados, the plantation society exemplified 
by Jamaica, and the recently proposed sociétés de cohabitation 
(Faraclas et al. 2007), which is still in the process of being thoroughly 
conceptualized. 

Sociétés de cohabitation consist of persons who do not condone 
the erasure of identity. Instead, community members retain their 
identity through actions that assert their autonomy. They uphold 
their own beliefs and value systems, not those that are governed by 
imposing institutions. In a société de cohabitation, members share 
similar experiences of hetero-glossia and “dinomia” (Seville-Troike, 
2003, 36). These characteristics of society do not signify a threat to 
community members. Rather, these features are part of a life 
associated with multiple identities. 

The claim of this interpretation of Caribbean social history is that 
St. Martin inhabitants, from the beginning of European settlement in 
the seventeenth century to the second half of the nineteenth century 
and beyond, were creating sociétés de cohabitation. In the seventeenth 
century, the language of the dominant group often changed and was 
still in an early stage of the eventual absolutist and hegemonic and 
monolithic character which standard English and standard Dutch 
later represented. In the eighteenth century, African and Afro: 
Caribbean persons had no clearly identifiable guiding prestige 
language to accommodate to and certainly no dominant culture to 
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acculturate to because the administration of the island 
constant fluctuation. What seemed to surround the differe 
communities the most, however, was primarily British inf 
Nevertheless, the mass of the populations shared a common id nt 
shaped in part through subjective experiences of their past. _ 
By 1818, the population of St. Martin on both the French and t 
Dutch sides was almost seven thousand people. Of this populat : 
84% were slaves and freed blacks (Speetjens, 42). The theory of sa ( 
de cohabitation claims that, for these African and Afro-Caribbe 
people, the present was marked by experiences of their le 
and their geographical and ancestral commonalities, in addition 
subjective experiences of their treatment on the plantation 
and, even more, their existence as human cargo to be sold, bar’ er 
or abandoned. Evidently, focusing on African-based cultural & 
linguistic norms did not apply to the entire population, as there 
also evidence of early shifting to English and the recognition 
language and culture hierarchies corresponding to the pow 
hierarchy. 
St. Martin may be a typical example of a société de cohabitatlo 
that it was (and still is) a site of cultural and linguistic diversity, Wit 
the diversity and complexity of such societies, people from St. Mar 
affiliate with a variety of different identities, all the while retain 
sense of what it means to be a St. Martiner. Although the effeet 
the later political economic systems — société d‘habitatio 
plantation society — have been well researched, the effects of s¢ 
de cohabitation on Caribbean language phenomena are only 
being explored. 


3. The Socio-Linguistic Reality 


The social history of St. Martin presented above helps to ex 
why an English-derived vernacular would emerge as the lingua {f 
ca, in spite of the fact that today St. Martin remains partly a 
territory (popularly referred to as “The South") and partly a 
territory (“The North”), Already in 1890, the nuns of the Donilr 
Order were compelled to provide instruction in English wh nt 
started thelr mission in St. Martin, According to Hartog (19 
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1816, during the latest Dutch occupation of the Island, the Duteh 
language had virtually no importance. 

Today the major languages spoken in St. Martin are English (in ite 
vernacular form and in its formal educated form), Spanish, a Preneh 
“Creole” (or more appropriately several varieties thereof), Duteh, and 
Papiamentu, in descending demographic importance, In addition, 
Hindi, Chinese, Arabic, and others (Spanish, French, Sranan, Javanese, 
Arabic, Hindi), are used basically as home languages or ethnic 
languages by members of these ethnic groups. However, by the time 
the children get to grade school, most, if not all, St. Martin children 
have already acquired the St. Martin English-based vernacular. On 
the other hand, the use of Dutch is relegated to schools, the judicial 
system, and other areas of public administration, and in these 
domains Dutch interacts with English in interesting ways. For 
example, meetings of the legislative and executive branches of 
government are conducted in English even though during these 
meetings reference is often made to particular laws, documents, etc., 
in Dutch or by their Dutch names. 


3.1. Vernacular Diversity 


In a recent poll of 82 Cycle 2 (formerly kindergarten to second 
grade) teachers, in which teachers were asked to render a profile of 
their linguistic skills in terms of listening, writing, reading, and spoken 
production, 17, or 21%, claimed they were competent in English (or 
an English-derived variety) only. Seventeen percent claimed they were 
competent in English and Dutch only; 22% in English, Dutch, and one 
other language; 34% in English, Dutch, and at least two other 
languages; and 5% in English and a language other than Dutch. These 
figures show that the St. Martin culture is by no means homogenous 
and that the school environment remains fertile ground for linguistic 
interaction, levelling and hybridization. This form of linguistic 
interaction extends into the wider community as well, where, In re- 
gular communication, students, teachers and ordinary folk create 
expressions such as: “he jus come class and kouw voor all de answers” 
or “he keteh de two ah dem kijkin af,” in which the Duteh verbs 
voorkouwen and afkijken assume English morphosyntactic structure, 
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Speakers of one language borrow terms—particularly terms — 
endearment—from another language, as for example the use of rn 
such as dushi by an immigrant Jamaican speaker or schat and dot do 
by a St. Martiner to refer to an acquaintance or loved one. Accordif 
to the latest census, there are over 150 different nationalitl 
registered in the southern part of the island. The linguistic complea 
of St. Martin means that daily communication requires th 
employment of a range of code-mixing strategies—nothing short 
verbal artistry, employing a range of strategies, such as code-mix 
code switching, and code alteration. 
Another phenomenon is the emergence of public signs in anumis 
of other languages, such as bus signs in Haitian Creole. It is al 
common for signs written in English to exhibit features of Du ‘ 
orthography, such as compounding in the manner found in D 
as, for example, in a sign hung in the post office informing clients 
the 5% interest they can earn on their savingsbook at th 
Postsavingsbank, and names such as those of the two main street 
the capital—Frontstreet and Backstreet—are Dutch-influenced for 
Neither is it unusual for establishments to issue letters partly 
English and partly in Dutch; the current directory of the Ish 
Government is a good example of this interesting and somewh 
unique brand of bi- / multilingualism. 
In addition to Papiamentu, other “Creole” languages spoken on 
Martin include at least five French-based varieties: 
Guadeloupean, Martinican, Dominican, and St. Lucian, which may 
dialects of a single language (there are also speakers of Reunle ¢ 
and possibly other French-derived varieties). Among this group, 
has the largest number of speakers. In a 2006 pilot study involy 
native speakers of these dialects, participants reported that when th 
had to communicate with one another, each group preferred to 
own dialect; when they reached a point of miscommunication, sp 
of the other varieties would more readily modify their la 
accommodate Haitian, rather than the other way around. Ho 
least two speakers of the Guadeloupean dialect in the s 
ostensibly residents in the northern French part of the is 
doubted that this would be the case for them, According te 
Guadeloupean speakers, of the dialects discussed in the study, th 
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variety had the highest number of speakers in the North and ie 
considered the more prestigious variety there. = 


3.2. English and Dutch Interaction 


In a 16 square-mile area in the South, there are at least five regular 
radio stations which all transmit in English, albeit in a range of forms, 
However, there are a number of programs in Papiamento, Haitian, 
and Dutch, and one defunct Sranan program. Radio advertisements 
and other public announcements are created in any combinations of 
the majority languages, especially during times of political 
campaigning. There is no longer a St. Martin television station, but 
the Cable provider dedicates at least one channel to local 
programming in English. 

English dominates the print media domain. There are two daily 
and one weekly English newspapers and an immense number of 
magazines and brochures, all published in English. In all of the English 
newspapers, announcements advertising vacant job positions are 
printed in English, with one exception: those obviously intended for 
a Dutch-speaking audience. Usually these are ads for: 

* positions in firms where Dutch is the working language or firms 
owned by (European) Dutch citizens (i.e. law, accounting, and 
construction firms) 

* positions for faculty (even foreign language faculty) at schools 
where Dutch is authorized to be the language of instruction as 
determined by school boards. Sometimes these announcements 
are made in both Dutch and English. However, school registration 
announcements are always issued in English and never in Dutch 

* positions in government administration (e.g. island mediator, 
judicial clerk, secretaries) issued by the Island Government; 

* positions in other government offices such as the office of Land 
Registry 

* auctions of attached goods, issued by the Island Government 

* requests for claims against the government, Insued ly the Ialandd 
Government (also in English) 

¢ Aankondigingen or notices: 
people (Le. divorce notices, 
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¢ Central government announcements (i.e. Central Bank, Bure a 

of Telecommunication and Post, Department of Correctior s) 

* public tenders issued by the Island Government. How 
some cases these are also issued in English, and there have bi i ‘ 
instances of announcements in languages such as Chin ie 
(alongside English) aimed at Chinese readers, On the other ha’ n 

all announcements for sale of goods (except auctions) are mi AC 

in English. 
Following the latest report of dismal performance by students 
the secondary school where Dutch is the language of instruct 
new measurers aimed at making students more proficient in Du 
were taken. More specifically, the objective was to improve ove ‘ 
academic performance using Dutch as the language of inst: 7 
One such measure required St. Martin students to speak Dutch whi 
interacting with one another within the academic setting. Fre 
preliminary reports, it seems that, for the most part, student: a 
ignoring this regulation. 


3.3. Language-based Identity 


For the most part, St. Martiners refer to their vernacular as Engl 
and may sometimes prefix it by “bad,” “broken,” or —— \ 
negative attitude toward the vernacular, coupled with the fé 
St. Martin depends on tourism to a large extent, may have attrib 
to the disappearance of certain “Creole”-like features in the la 
and archaic forms like b_n, pon, and um have virtually dia i 
from the popular language. A typical example of this phenomenon 
demonstrated by one man who, when asked to comment on 
language practice, explained that “I don't speak bad English; | de 
always try to speak proper.” 


4. St. Martin in Comparative Caribbean Linguistics 


The St. Martin popular vernacular belongs to Category 3 in 
classification based on, among other things, the degree 
restructuring in the historical process. Category | vernaculars ir 
Saramacean, Sranan and the "Spirit Language" of Jamatean Ma 
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which are at one pole of restructuring, Category 2 Includes 
vernaculars such as Jamaican, Guyanese, Vincentian, ete. whose 
historical evolution was marked by the reduetion of the features of 
maximal restructuring. For example, Category 2 vernaculars do not 
show the full array of Serial verbs, have fewer words of African origin 
in their basic vocabularies and do not have an all-pervasive vowel- 
final syllabic structure (all of which are to be found In Saramacean), 
In Category 3 are Bajan, Trinidadian, vernaculars of the Virgin Islands 
and of St. Martin. Category 3 vernaculars show only a few and isolated 
features which are characteristic of Category 2. For example, the St. 
Martin vernacular has: 


i. plural formation with post-posed 3" Pers, Plur. Pronoun exists, 
but seems to be receding and becoming restricted to the 
Associative Plural function; 

ii. there is also becausin “because”, which belongs to Jamaican 
as well (but not to Trinidadian and Bajan). 

iii. There are traces of verb serialisation, though none of the 
characteristic types. The instrumental and dative serials have 
not been attested in popular speech; but there is the 
comparative serial: Peter taller pass Fred (which shows both 
the English comparative suffix and a serial construction) the 
“say” complementizer serial: hear say, he lie to me and say...; 
the purposive serial come + verb: They allow Kora come give 
away the bride; it take 3 years for dem to come ram it down we 
throat. 

iv. Topicalization of verb: (Dis run he runnin 

v. Passive conversion: de conference mash up; de pen break/bruk 


4.2. The St. Martin vernacular is a typical Category 3, with 
characteristic forms such as: 


i. The splitting of the imperfective into a habitual does and a 
progressive inflectional -in (without auxiliary) 

ii, és as the highlighter in front focussing, probably following the 
triumph of does [d_z] over particle da. da/a in Category 2 
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vernaculars is multifunctional as aspect marker, equativ 
copula and highlighter. In Category 3 vernaculars, does appears 
in place of da and it is linked to English “does”. It is thu 
prevented from carrying out all the functions of da/a. Thi 
results in a gap in the case of the other two functions. In th 
case of equative sentences, no form emerges to replace (da 
hence zero marking in Equative sentences in Category 3 h 
mi friend “he's my friend”); in the case of the Highlighter 
function, is is taken from English. The vernacular of St. Mart 
differs from other vernaculars in that the English Imperse na 
Subject Pronoun “it” is represented by initial [t-] (e.g. tis he d 
if, See also below), Note that tis is widely attested in English o 
the 16'” and 17" centuries; it has also remained in modert 
Dutch as the highlighter. It has also been attested in Bajan, fo 
example in the speech of vernacular-speaking characters f 
George Lammings's novel Jn the Castle of My Skin. It’s presene 
in Bajan suggests an English, rather than a Dutch origin. 
iii. Zero marking also in Locational sentences. In Catego y2 
vernaculars, there is a complex system where zero is in fre 
variation with de where the adverbial is a phrase (cf. Jamaica 
im (de) ina di gyaadn “he's in the garden”); but there is a spech 
sub-set of adverbials introduced by a, which obligatorih 
require de: Jamaican dem de a yaad: dem de a skuul; dem de, 
tong (“they're at home, ...at school, ...in town”). With obligator 
zero marking in Category 3 sentences, St. Martin vernaculé 
has he home, he in school, he in town. Presumably when th 
Category | and 2 separation of Equative, Locational an 
Attributive in the treatment of “to be” predicates 
abandoned in Category 3, the first stage was the abandonmert 
of all overt marking before the introduction of invariable 


4.3. Some of the issues in making sub-classifications within Category 
3 vernaculars are: 


|. Bajan may, generally speaking, be the least re-structured, but 
it is the only Category 3 member known so far to have the 2 
Pers. Plur, Pronoun: (w)unu, typical of Categories | and 2. St. 
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Martin, like the other Category 3 vernaculars, has all you [aaytt), 
invariable for Subject, Object and Possessive, 

ii. The most plausible ordering of the morphological variants for 
future marking is “be going” > goin > g(w)ain (Bajan and some 
Category 2 vernaculars) > gon (St Martin) » go (also in 
Trinidadian) (cf. o in the maximally restructured 5M). This 
ordering may be represented as an increasing degree of the 
syntactic reanalysis of English “be + going”, the progressive 
form of English “to go”. First of all, “going” remains goin showing 
the first signs of reanalysis in the non-use of the auxiliary “be” 
and of the preposition “to” (@ goin see you later “l'll see you 
later”), which makes goin an Auxiliary (not a Finite Verb as in 
English), expressing Future Tense and the following verb not 
an Infinitive as in English but a Finite Verb. Goin continues the 
journey towards reanalysis passing through stages of 
phonological wear (unstressing and syllabic reduction: gwain, 
gain, gon, go) until it ends up as a full-fledged TMA marker as 
in Saramaccan 0, 

iii. Negatives. The popular vernaculars do not have the auxiliary 
“do” support to form some negative constructions that 
characterises modern standard English (“I do not eat, I did not 
eat”). Non-standard English has the form [:nt] (spelled “a-i-n- 
t"), first of all to express “to be” + Neg, as in “he ain't there”, 
“he ain't eating”: it has spread to other verb forms: Perfective 
“he ain’t eat yet” (but see below the possibility that “ain't” may 
be (partially) derived from “haven't” > “han't"); “Ain't” also, 
but less usually, occurs with Past Tense “he ain’t went” (but 
not with Habitual, Anterior, Future or the Modals) . 


Caribbean Vernacular [] is assumed to be connected to non-stan- 
dard “ain't”, but this connection is shrouded in doubt and uncertainty, 
It would be useful to look more closely at “ain't”. We first have to 
ignore for the most part the spelling - “ain't” is attested for the first 
time in writing in 1778 and represents the attempt to put an oral/ 
pronunelation form in print. Other earlier spellings, such as “an't" 
and “a’n’t” may have better represented the pronunciation at the 
time. The moat plausible antecedents are “aren't” (“are not") and 
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“amn’t” (“am not”), both of which could have developed phonetically 
to [a:nt] especially, in the case of “aren't”, in those southern British 
and North American and Caribbean English dialects that did not have 
post-vocalic [-r#]. 
A more difficult problem is to explain the development of [a:nt] ‘ 
[e:nt]. The most plausible explanation is that [ent] is a regional 
dialectal form, perhaps from Cockney or an American dialect. A more 
plausible link is with “have not”. There is first of all the syntactic 
evidence. We have seen that “ain’t" occurs today as the Negative e 
the Perfective (“have + past participle). “Have not” is today contracted 
to “haven't”, but the form “ha’nt” is attested for the 17“ century, 
Note that [ha] is still today the Caribbean vernacular form of “have”. 
There are variant pronunciations of “have”, quite widespread today 
in the United States, which employ an [e] vowel rather than an [a] 
vowel. Note also that the spelling of “have” (vowel + consonant + 
final letter “e”) usually represents the sound [e:] or [ei], as in “wave”, 
“save”, “lane”, etc. The phonological form [hav] seems to have been 
left out in the Great Vowel Shift which moved long [a] to [e]. 
The exceptional case of [hav] is evidently due to the force of 
analogy with the other forms of the verb which had a short [a] (“hath 
and “has”). Before analogy kicked in, the form “ha’nt” (i.e. “have ¢ 
not”) would have therefore been pronounced either [ha:nt] or [hemt 
or hint], in the same way that “can’t” is today pronounced [k:nt] in 
many English dialects. [h:nt] would then have lost its initial [h-], a 
regular feature of English dialects, thus ending up as [:nt]. We would 
then also have to accept an extension of the form [:nt] from Negative 
of the Perfective (“I have not eaten”, “I haven't gone” [ai (h):nt itn], 
[ai (h):nt gon] to other verb forms. Note that the non-negative form 
“have” also began with the Perfective of transitive verbs and then 
spread to all verbs (see Alleyne 1996). The most plausible account 
seems to be that “ain’t” is the convergence of three forms: “a(re)n't", 
“a(m)n't” and “ha(ve)n't”. 
That still leaves us with the vernacular form [], with several 
variants: [:t], [e], [en], [in]. In attributing it to “ain't”, note that TR [] 
and JM [)] also exist with a question Intonation as a sentencesinal 
tag, equivalent to dialectal English “aint” and to French and Spanish 
“non”, “no”, as JM [shi nais )), French “elle est belle, non", Spanish “es 
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linda, no” (“she's nice, ain’t she"), On the other hand, note that In 
these Caribbean vernaculars final consonant cluster [-nt] is one of 
the few that are not replaced by a single consonant, Thus “send” Is 
regularly [sen], but “sent” is never [sen], always [sent]. The case for 
“ain’t” is based on the fact that it is an auxiliary, monosyllable, ending 
in “-t”, and we have seen that a number of monosyllabic words, many 
ending in “-t”, lose their final consonant in Caribbean vernaculars (in 
addition to [ha] “have”, there are [I] “let”, [g] “get”, [do] “don't”, 
[kya] “can't"). There is also the case of “did not” which parallels the 
case of “ain’t” and “han’t”. “Did not” is contracted to “didn’t”, which, 
in Caribbean popular vernaculars, is further contracted to [didn], 
and then further to [din], losing both final “d” and final “t”. 

In vernaculars of Categories 1 and 2, the form of the negative is 
[no] with some phonological variants. By contrast, Category 3 
vernaculars basically take English “don't” and “aren't/amn’'t/han't" 
in their English syntactical distributions and then re-arrange them. 
First of course, there is no morphology for number and person, [don] 
and [] are morphologically invariable. [] (and its several phonetic 
variants [:t], fe], fen], [in]) is widely believed to be related to non- 
standard “ain't”. They are phonetically similar and both are used in 
the context of the verb “to be”, with the Perfective form, and with 
Past Tense. (cf. Trinidad vernacular [hi e de], [hie itin], [hi e iit yet], 
[hie go de yestade} (“he isn't there”, “he’s not eating”, “he hasn't yet 
eaten”, “he didn’t go there yesterday”. However, the use of vernacular 
[e] is more extensive than non-standard “ain't”; it appears in verb 
forms not matching standard English “to be” or Perfective Aspect or 
Past Tense. For example, the Trinidadian and Bajan Habitual formed 
by [d_z] has a Negative [d_z ] (alongside other forms [d_zn], d_z 
do]). Indeed all verb forms in Trinidadian, including Past Tense, 
Perfective, Future, Modals may form their Negative by using [], as In: 
[hi d_z iit}, [hi_go fit], [hi_gon], (he_go], [hi shuda_tit] [hi wuca_iit |. 
hi did_ iit] (‘he doesn't eat”, “he won't eat”, “he hasn't gone’/ “he 
didn’t go”, “he should not have eaten”, "he would not have eaten", 
“he did not eat”). 

Category 3 vernaculars may differ in the way they distribute [do(n)| 
and [] grammatically and social contextually, The maximally 
restructured variety of Jamaican has [no] as the negative for all 


eee 
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Predicates, The less restructured variety of Jamaican does not 
[]; instead there are two negatives: [don] and [nat]. [don] occurs with 
Perfectives and Habituals, while [nat] occurs with [-in] inflected 
Progressives. There is the interesting case of so-called “Adjectives” 
which occur with both [don] and [nat]. In my interpretation of the © 
“Adjectives”, when they occur with [don] they are in fact Perfecti 
Predicates. Thus [im don sick] means “he hasn't been sickened” (4 
well as “he doesn't usually get sick”), while [im nat sick] means “hi in 
not sick”. These grammatical structures do not occur in Category 3, 
St. Martin vernacular has [ ] and [:t], as well as [don]. The gram 
of these forms seems to be a very distinguishing feature of St. Mart! 
[] and [:t] occur obligatorily with: 


i. Adjectives and NP Predicates: he [] sick, he [] me boss 
ii. TMA markers [gon], [-in], [did]. In the case of [did], {] pre : 
des, as well as follows: he [] gon go, he [] goin, he [] did go, hi 
did [] go (“he won't go”, he’s not going”, “he didn't go”). 
iii. Perfective Aspect and Past Tense: he [] go “he hasn't gone, “he 
didn’t go”. -¥ 
iv. with impersonal constructions: it [] matter, it [] no use. 


[don] occurs obligatorily with 
i. Imperative: don go “don't go” 
ii. Habitual: hi don drink coffee “he doesn't drink coffee” 
iii. Some Statives: he don live here; [ don see nutten 


[don] and [|] alternate syntactically in free variation in the folle 
cases: 
i. With some Statives: it [don] / [] matter: / [don] /[] want/be 
care 


The St. Martin vernacular has some special cases of an oppo 
between [don] and []. “I don got none” means “I haven't any", 
[] get none” means “I didn’t get any”. 

Caribbean vernaculars of all categories use “double n 
constructions, as in Trinidadian [a_goin no we] “I'm not golt 
anywhere”, Such double negatives were also used in English (as th: 
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still are in standard French and Spanish), but were successfully 
excised from standard English by the grammarians of the 16" century. 
They supported their codification action by proposing that “two 
negatives make a positive”, so that “I'm not going nowhere”, according 
to them, logically means “I am going somewhere". The spoken 
language is able to express this latter meaning of “I'm not going no 
where” by means of suprasegmentals — chiefly using a pause after 
“going” and also by intonation. This rejection of double negatives is 
now strictly adhered to in standard English, without any laxity 
whatever, but it is largely ignored in non-standard speech. 


5. Conclusion 


St. Martin’s social contextual situation suggests an interesting mix 
of conservatism and innovation. The presence of Dutch as the official 
language, not derivationally linked to the vernacular, eliminates one 
important factor in evolutionary dynamics which other Category 3 
vernaculars show, ie. the official language does not exercise a 
significant influence on language change in the St. Martin vernacular. 
On the other hand, the perhaps exceptional ethno-linguistic diversity 
of St. Martin would be a factor for innovation in the popular vernacular 
as it comes to be used by several different ethnicities. In this latter 
case however the influences are likely to be seen more in the lexicon 
than elsewhere. It is an area which merits urgent study. 
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